Toward a JFK Consensus 

by Jefferson Morley 


After 33 years the discussion of the Kennedy 
assassination is stuck, hopelessly immobilized 
between the myth of the “lone nut” and the 
myth of conspiracy. The huge accumulation of 
facts about November 22, 1963 amounts to 
something more than trivia but less than his- 
torical truth. Consensus, after a third of a cen- 
tury, remains elusive. 

Indeed, since the bitter debate around Oliver 
Stones conspiratorial epic, “JFK,” in 1992, the 
very idea of a consensus history of the Kennedy 
assassination has sounded quaint. In general, the 
notion that one version of history can suit all 
parties concerned has become embattled since 
the cultural convulsions of the 1960s. In the par- 
ticular case of the murdered president (which 
seemed to usher in that era), what possible tell- • 
ing could possibly satisfy all? Most Americans 
are convinced or suspect there was a conspiracy; 
most of the leading opinionmakers in news me- 
dia organizations assure us that there is no evi- 
dence of such. And never the twain shall meet. 
Or so holds the pessimistic tenor of the times. 

To seek an assassination consensus, say the 
tough-minded partisans who have dominated 
the JFK debate for years, is a fools errand. The 
conspiracy theorists (or the government s apolo- 
gists), are emotionally and intellectually inca- 
pable of accepting the overwhelming evidence 
of Oswald s sole guilt (or the existence of con- 
spiracy). So why bother? 

We should bother because of the undimin- 
ished centrality of Nov. 22, 1963 in the Ameri- 
can imagination. The Kennedy assassination is a 
factor in the crisis of legitimacy that now under- 
mines the U.S. governments ability to address a 
wide variety of public ills. In 1964, the first year 
that the government failed to offer a convincing 
account of the presidents murder, 76 percent of 
the American people had a great deal of confi- 
dence in their government; in 1996, the figure is 
19 percent. The inability of the government to 
present a plausible explanation of how Kennedy 
was killed is not the only nor the most impor- 
tant reason for this decline. But it surely has 
played a role. Forging a consensus about the 
causal chain of events leading to Kennedy’s mur- 
der would be an important symbolic step towards 
restoring faith in American democracy. 

We should not bother with a JFK consensus 


because the hypothetical persons complicit in 
President Kennedy’s murder are a menace to 
democracy today. This is the paranoid position. 
It invites the uncommitted to agree that they 
are menaced by unseen forces. Paranoia might 
have been a highly plausible feeling. But, with 
the end of the Cold War, assassination para- 
noia, like assassination secrecy, is hard to jus- 
tify, especially as the event itself recedes ever 
father into memory. 

This is not to assert that there was or wasn’t a 
conspiracy. On that question, final judgment 
should be reserved until the CIA and the FBI re- 
lease all the relevant evidence in their possession — 
which they still have not done four years after 
Congress passed a law mandating full disclosure. 

It is to say that, if there was a JFK conspiracy, 
its participants are far less of a threat to the 
American people in 1996 than the power ar- 
rangements that allowed them to escape detec- 
tion for three decades. The American public 
doesn’t need a “smoking gun” on the assassina- 
tion to know that unaccountable intelligence 
agencies are capable of subverting democracy. 
When CBS News pollsters found that 49 per- 
cent of people surveyed in 1993 said they be- 
lieved the Agency was involved in the Kennedy 
assassination, they are not weighing in with 
finely-tuned assessment of the evidence about 


We should bother because of 
the undiminished centrality 
of Nov. 22, 1963 in the 
American imagination. 


what happened in Dealey Plaza. They are using 
the Kennedy assassination to dramatize their 
suspicions of the most secretive components of 
the national security bureaucracy. 

The reaction of most Washington commen- 
tators to the popular fears evoked by Kennedy’s 
murder is to conclude that the American people 
are slightly paranoid, irrationally suspicious of 
their government, mislead by demagogues. 
Opinionmakers across the political spectrum 
who agree on nothing else, agree that continu- 


ing interest in the Kennedy assassination is the 
sign of a misguided mind. This view is particu- 
larly strong in East Coast media organizations. 
From retired Washington Post editor Ben 
Bradlee to CBS anchorman Dan Rather; from 
conservative columnist George Will to liberal 
scribe Anthony Lewis, from the late leftist 
muckraker I.F. Stone to the right-wing philoso- 
pher William F. Buckley, there is widespread 
unanimity: no sensible person really believes 
there was a JFK assassination conspiracy. 

By contrast, the West Coast media elite (i.e., 
Hollywood) is more in step with public opin- 
ion. Stones “JFK” is but one of a generation of 
feature films that portray the hidden hand of 
undemocratic forces lurking behind the facade 
of official history. In the 1993 film “In the Line 
of Fire,” Clint Eastwood played a Secret Ser- 
vice agent haunted by his own failure to react 
quickly in Dealey Plaza. Decades later, he finds 
himself taunted by another would-be presiden- 
tial assassin, a renegade CIA “wet boy” played 
with malicious zest by John Malkovich. He may 
be a “lone nut” but Eastwood learns that the 
CIA bears institutional responsibility for his 
training. This rumination on the legacy of No- 
vember 22, 1963 in the guise of a multiplex 
action thriller was a huge hit. 

In the face of seemingly immutable popular 
suspicions, it is noteworthy that major media 
organizations have devoted so little effort to re- 
viewing and assimilating the 1 million pages of 
CIA documents related to the assassination that 
have been made public since Stone’s movie. Or 
the 2,000 documents declassified in the last two 
years by the JFK Assassination Records Review 
Board. There is much of interest in this material. 
For example, there is a large body of documents 
on a still-unidentified senior CIA official who 
just days after the assassination wrote a memo 
for the record noting his objections to a curious 
order from his superiors to the CIA’s Mexico City 
station to prevent the interrogation of a woman 
who had contact with Oswald. Why would CIA 
officials, with the country still reeling from 
Kennedy’s death, seek to block questioning of 
someone who had contact with the accused as- 
sassin? That interesting question could be prof- 
itably directed to this official, who it is now 
(Continued on page 6) 
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known is still alive and living in a foreign coun- 
try — if some news organization were interested. 

The media coverage has been a personal dis- 
appointment to me, as I have tried and failed 
to develop a sustained interest among my col- 
leagues at the Washington Post in it. My col- 
leagues did generously help me in publishing 
three pieces (one in the Style section and two 
in the Outlook section) about the research of 
retired U.S. Army major John Newman and 
Dallas investigative reporters Ray and Mary 
LaFontaine. I added what I believe to be a scoop: 
the first on-the-record interview with a CIA 
official who handled information about Oswald 
before the assassination. 

I hoped that this material would stir further 
discussion with my colleagues. Alas, they were 
less intrigued than I and there was no discussion 
of its implications. More than one sympathetic 
senior colleague let me know that my interest in 
writing about the Kennedy assassination wasn’t 
doing my career any good. I have no reason to 
doubt their good intentions. I just believe that 
as long as the government is keeping secret docu- 
ments related to the Kennedy assassination, jour- 
nalists should continue to pay close attention. 

Media commentary around the assassina- 
tion since the movie “JFK” has featured mostly 
conspiratorial scenarios that lack all credibil- 
ity (like the recent jailhouse video from yet 
another self-confessed Dealey Plaza gunman) 
and dismissals of the whole subject with ritu- 
alistic ridicule of Oliver Stone. More nuanced 
assessments are ignored. 

Take, for example, the findings of Evan Tho- 
mas, the Washington bureau chief of Newsweek 
in his recent book about the CLA, “The Very 
Best Men.” Thomas, a well-known chronicler 
of the Washington establishment and no con- 
spiracy theorist, presented an in-depth portrait 
of four top CIA officials in the ’50sand ’60s 
He laid out the sometimes curious actions of 
top CIA officials before and after Nov. 22, 1 963 
and added a variety of interesting details not 
previously known. He concluded that “there is 
no evidence that the CIA itself was sucked into 
an assassination conspiracy,” which exculpates 
CIA officials while tacitly acknowledging the ' 
very real possibility that others — not institution- 
ally affiliated with the CIA — might have per- 


petrated a conspiracy. Thomas’s judicious for- 
mulation can certainly be debated, but it is de- 
fensible and reasonably formulated — a propo- 
sition can help build consensus. 

The paranoid stance of many JFK conspiracy 
theorists is less helpful. Indeed, some commen- 
tators find the paranoid style of assassination 
buff to be a menace to democratic society — 
and a less hypothetical one that the crowd on 
the grassy knoll. They have a point. The con- 
spiracy theorists who traffick in JFK specula- 
tion (e.g., the chauffeur did it, the three tramps 
did it, Jimmy Hoffa did it, the Freemasons did 
it) /wia? trivialized history. They /wza? played fast 
and loose with the evidence. They have reck- 
lessly impugned the reputations of people who 
assuredly had nothing do with the assassination. 
They have undermined the more serious work 
of independent researchers like Harold Weisberg 
and the late Sylvia Meagher who, along with 
the House Select Committee on Assassinations, 
took on a recalcitrant Executive Branch and 
helped assemble, what all serious journalists and 
historians now agree, is the real historical record 
of the assassination. 

Most regrettably, the conspiracy theorists, by 
grounding understanding of Nov. 22 1963 in 
self-referential emotions (like paranoia and self- 
righteousness), have helped confound consen- 
sus. They have reinforced, if inadvertently, the 
cynicism and sense of personal helplessness that 
characterize American public life today. And 
they have propelled plenty of intelligent, de- 
cent people into the embrace of the “lone nut” 
mythologists. After all, the partisans of Oswald’s 
sole guilt offer a more soothing proposition to 
those who recall the shock of November 22, 
1963: The murder of the president and his ac- 
cused assassin, (they say) were events which no 
one, save the wretched Oswald and the thug- 
gish Jack Ruby, were responsible. For the mi- 
nority of people who still want to think well of 
Executive Branch agencies and the media, this 
is a more satisfactory position than reckless con- 
spiracy mongering. 

The majority of the American people though 
remain stranded. The average, skeptical citi- 
zen — concerned but not crazy, interested but 
not obsessed — has no reason to be satisfied with 
the state of the Kennedy assassination story. The 


notion that Oswald acted alone has lots of high- 
level validation but little persuasive power. The 
notion of dirty tricks around Kennedy’s mur- 
der has plenty of persuasive power but little of- 
ficial validation. Without resolution, this state 
of public confusion is a recipe for cynicism. 

Those seeking a JFK assassination consen- 
sus hope that some basic principles can clarify 
this key episode in American history. 

First, the party of consensus rejects the sim- 
plistic “conspiracy vs. lone nut” paradigm which 
both the tabloids and the mainstream media 
habitually use to frame the JFK debate. 

Rather, we emphasize the complexity of his- 
tory. There is no longer any disputing that Lee 
Harvey Oswald suddenly became a figure of 
keen interest to a small group of senior CIA 
officials in the months before the assassination. 
Win Scott, the head of the CIA station in 
Mexico, said so in a chapter of an unpublished 
memoir suppressed by the agency until 1993. 
Jane Roman, the retired senior CIA counterin- 
telligence officer whom I interviewed in 1994, 
told me the same thing. A wide variety of long- 
suppressed CIA documents confirm it. Thus the 
gunfire in Dealey Plaza, no tnatter who perpe- 
trated it, represented an extraordinary failure in 
national security intelligence gathering and dis- 
semination. The decision-making that led to 
this failure — and key aspects of the CIA and 
FBI’s post-assassination investigation of it — re- 
main cloaked in secrecy. 

Second, we seek to forge a common under- 
standing of Kennedy’s death that unites, not 
divides, the American people. We begin with 
the judicious conclusion of diplomatic histo- 
rian Michael Beschloss, that “the most likely 
explanation for the cause of Kennedy’s death 
lies in his policies.” Therefore we seek the full- 
est possible documentation of the Kennedy 
administration’s policies, particularly covert 
policies aimed at overthrowing Castro, the CIA 
and FBI’s knowledge of the persons involved in 
these covert policies who were in Dallas in late 
1 963 and their contacts with Oswald. 

Third, we are interested in evidence, not 
theories. We strongly support the efforts of the 
JFK Assassination Records Review Board 
(AARB), created by Congress to review and 
( Continued on page 7) 
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declassify virtually all of the governments 
records on the subject. We hope to encourage 
more and better news media coverage of the y 
declassification of government files on the as- 
sassination, The scheduled release of long-clas- y •yH'y': yV^VO;; - 

sified information this fall on certain CIA- /v V :-V- > 

funded Cuban exile groups and on the Dallas 
gun dealer who may have sold ammunition to 
Oswald could be significant. 

Fourth, the party of consensus believes that 

the paranoia and secrecy that have clouded pub- 
lic understanding of the assassination can only y V ” / 

be dispelled with education. The journalistic \ y ; - . y -yy 

statesmen who tend to dismiss interest in the JFK 

assassination are, for most part, unfamiliar with v ;.y y .y •*.*:*-. y 

the new evidence that has emerged in the last ;/} Vy [ ‘ 

three years. Their lack of interest, while regret- V-;.* : Yy-;Vy y : yV~£ 

table, cannot change or eliminate what is avail- 

able to the public nor does it seem to have much ; ! 

affect on public interest which remains high. j *' >v;. : */..• 

There is still much work to be done to cata- 
log and analyze this new evidence but the 
grounds for consensus are now emerging. The 
story of the Kennedy assassination and the 
mystery that has surrounded it for 33 years is 
not a. tale of an immense and monolithic con- 
spiracy. Nor is it simply the tale of a lone nut. 

Rather it is a chapter in the history of the Cold V/.-YV’ 

War, a cautionary tale for the next generation 

of Americans about the perils of secrecy in a ' '■'‘ ‘•"•'•'•/y-' 

democracy and the power ofa people who won’t 

settle for anything less than the truth. H 

Jefferson Morley is an editor in the Outlook sec- 
tion of the Washington Post. 
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